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Saskia van Ulenburgh. 

Phototypic Reproduction of an Etching by Unger. 

From a Drawing by Rembrandt. 



THE loves of the poets, — at least of 
the modern poets, — and their re- 
lations to the female sex in general, 
have been important factors in their 
lives, and fruitful sources of inspira- 
tion in their works. Dante's Beatrice, 
Petrarca's Laura, the experiences of 
Goethe and of Byron, occur to every 
one's mind the moment this theme is 
touched upon. As less familiar evi- 
dence, but none the less valuable, the 
poetry of the Troubadours and the 
Minnesanger may be cited. The sub- 
ject has indeed been so often spoken 
and written about that it has become 
rather stale. 

The loves of the artists, on the con- 
trary, have attracted comparatively but 
little attention. We have, indeed, heard 
a good deal about Raphael's Fornarina, 
but the unfeeling processes of modern 
research have thrown a doubt upon the 
portraits which go under that name, 
and the existence, even, of the pretty 
baker — who will nevertheless remain 
immortal — has been denied. One of 
the best known of artist's wives is 
Durer's " Hausfrau " Agnes, in whom 
no one will look for a source of inspi- 
ration to her husband, in spite of the 
vigorous whitewashing lately given her 
character. Michelangelo's deep-rooted 
affection for Vittoria Colonna came too 
, late in life to exercise any effect in the 
shaping of his character, and nothing 
is known of his earlier love affairs — if 
ever he had any. Lionardo da Vinci, 
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Saskia van Ulenburgh. 
From an Etching by Rembrandt. 



also, saving the rumors that float about Mona 
Lisa, stands before us loveless. By way of gain- 
saying, the case of Quentin Matsys, "the black- 
smith of Antwerp," might be cited, who for the 
sake of a fair damsel became one of the master 
painters of his time; but this is a popular 
legend, and as a rule it may be affirmed that 
the loves of the artists have exercised but little 
influence upon their lives, as they reveal them- 
selves to us through their works. 

There is, however, one marked exception, — 
the first love (of which we have any record) of 
Rembrandt. Saskia van Ulenburgh was the 
bright, particular star of the great artist's career, 
the brilliant luminary which shed a gentle glow 
upon eight' short years of his life, and left him in gloom and darkness when the hand of death 
had swept it from his firmament. Not that he gave himself up to despair, or failed in his 
powers, — his great energy saved him from that, and he went on creating as before, — but it 
seems as if his good angel had gone from him with Saskia. Disaster follows upon disaster 
after her death, and his life, at no time very clearly discernible, is more and more shrouded in 
mystery. Nor did his art entirely escape the consequences. For when Saskia disappeared from 
among the living, there also disappeared in Rembrandt's art one of the most radiant figures that 
point ever fixed upon copper, or brush upon canvas. 

Saskia van Ulenburgh was of good family, being the daughter of Rombertus van Ulenburgh, 
jurisconsult, of Leeuwarden, in Friseland. It is not known how Rembrandt came to make her 
acquaintance. The first portrait which he painted of her is dated 1633 j 1 the year following 
she became his wife, and from that time up to the date of her death, which occurred in 1642, 
his hands were kept busy, drawing, etching, and painting her portrait in costumes and 
positions of the most varied kind. Many of these are well known, as, for instance, the cele- 
brated portrait of Rembrandt holding his wife upon his knees, or the etching dated 1636 
(Blanc 203), which represents the artist working at a table, with his wife seated by him. But 
one of the most pleasing, although less known portraits, of Saskia, is the one which is given at 
the head of this article, reproduced from a capital etching by Unger, originally published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst. The original, preserved in the Print Cabinet at Berlin, is exe- 
cuted with a silver point upon parchment, and acquires an additional interest from the inscrip- 
tion it bears, which runs as follows: — " Dit is naer myn huysvrouw geconterfeit do sy 21 jaer 
oud was den derden dach als wy getroudt waeren de 8 e junyus 1633." (This was drawn after 
my wife when she was 21 years old the third day when we were married the 8th June 1633.) 
This inscription, oddly enough, is totally at variance with the official documents concerning 
Rembrandt's marriage, which are yet in existence. According to these the young pair was 
legally inscribed in the marriage register, before the publication of the third ban, on June 10th, 
1634, while the marriage rite was not performed until the 22d of the same month. Mr. Vosmaer 
has not the courage to doubt the genuineness of this exquisite little sketch, and yet the inscrip- 
tion shakes his confidence. Mr. Bode accepts it without hesitation, although he acknowledges 
the insolubility of the enigma. But may not Rembrandt have added these lines years after the 
event, — possibly not until after the death of his beloved Saskia? Under such circumstances he 
might easily have been mistaken. Men have a bad memory for dates of this kind. Mr. Bode 
tries to forestall the solution here proposed, by saying that the drawing and the writing were 

1 Vosmaer, Re?nbra?idt 1 etc., p. 48 (1st ed.) : " La premiere en date est la Saske de Dresde, datee 1633." But on p. 429 he 
mentions, "ha femme de R Signe et date 1632." 
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evidently executed with the same point, and therefore simultaneously. But the argument is not 
conclusive, as it is not impossible to find points or pencils of the same quality in different years. 

To the year 1636 Mr. Vosmaer attributes an etching (Blanc 250), with three studies of 
female heads, the upper of which, here reproduced by phototype process, again represents 
Saskia, in a position similar to that shown in the ' drawing, but reversed. In the few years 
intervening the maiden has developed into full womanhood, but she has retained the sparkle of 
her eyes, the mobility of her nostrils, and the pleasant expression that plays about her mouth. 
A mournful interest, finally, would attach to the etching known as The Woman with the Big 
Bonnet y or The Sick Woman (Blanc 202, see tailpiece), if the title, The Dying Saskia, given to 
it by some writers, should prove to be correct. There seems little resemblance, however, even 
if we allow for the sad havoc that sickness may have made with the beauty of the still youth- 
ful wife. 

But Saskia did not leave the traces of her influence upon her husband's work in well- 
authenticated portraits only. She served him as a model in various ways, now being introduced 
bodily in historical compositions, now used only as a motive, " more or less surrounded," says 
Mr. Vosmaer, " by the nimbus of phantasy." There are quite a number of pictures which have 
hitherto been known under all sorts of fanciful names, in which more or less striking resem- 
blances to Saskia have been detected. A picture of this kind, I am inclined to think, — if the 
skilful needle of Unger is to be trusted, — is The Jewish Bride, which accompanies this notice. 
I am aware that there are several difficulties in the way. In the first place, the originality of 
the picture (which, be it said in passing, was also etched by Georg Friedrich Schmidt in the 
year 1769) has been attacked. But Mr. Bode is again its champion. In the second place, 
the canvas is dated 1641, one year before the death of Saskia, and yet the face is younger 
even than that of the drawing dated 1633. But what of that? May not Rembrandt have 
painted the picture from an earlier sketch, or even from memory? Mr. Bode calls' attention to 
the costume and the manner of wearing the hair, "which we find almost regularly in the 
portraits of his wife Saskia." The general form of the face, the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, 
certainly are of the same type as in the other portraits, and it is this typical resemblance 
probably that leads Mr. Bode to conjecture the original to have been a relative of the artist. 
We might take her for a younger sister of Saskia, did we not know that she was herself the 
youngest of six sisters. 

The painting from which the etching was made is in the possession of Count Dr. Karl 
Lanckoroncki, of Vienna. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 




The Dying Saskia (?). 
From an Etching by Rembrandt. 



